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worketh his web, then it is endless and brings forth indeed
cobwebs of learning, admirable for the fineness of thread and
work, but of no substance or profit/'

Hallam said that their works consisted of "worthless men-
tal abstractions, of axioms assumed at haphazard, of distinc-
tions destitute of the smallest foundation, and with the horrors
of a barbarous terminology." Criticisms such as these could
be found without limit.
A factor in all of these criticisms is the scholastic use of
terms; but this for the most part is but the same criticism
that can be made against the philosopher or metaphysician
at all times. Undoubtedly from the extent of their discus-
sions, and the fact that these discussions contained all the
learning of these centuries, this terminology was vastly ex-
tended ; but there is no real criticism to be found in this.
The criticism against their literary style and the cor-
ruption of the language induced has a basis in fact; but
from the very nature of their interests any other style would
have been out of harmony. A more fundamental criticism
is that they dealt altogether with unrealities. But they dealt
with the same material and used much the same methods as
does the philosopher or theologian of modern times. Criti-
cism against the one lies also against the other. The real
objection here is found in the fact that this material consti-
tuted the sole intellectual interests of the time; this, however,
is an indictment against the age rather than against the
Schoolmen. The indictment that their beliefs, their proposi-
tions, their problems, were without any foundation, that they
possessed no reality, is again one that argues a limitation
in the critic as well as in the criticised. The foundation of
these beliefs was primarily in authority; the foundation
which a modern student seeks for his beliefs is in experience;
but the Schoolmen sought to supplement the support of au-
thority by that of reason, just as the modern student seeks to